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New York City and to some extent in Buffalo and Montreal are strongly
opposed to such a waterway. They think that it would cause vast amounts
of wheat, iron ore, meat, dairy products, coal, automobiles, and other
products to go directly to Europe from Duluth, Chicago, Milwaukee, De-
troit, Cleveland, and other points. This would be good for Europe and
the Great Lakes region, but it would diminish the transshipment business
of Buffalo, Montreal, and New York.

(2)  Excellent Waterway of the Rhine and German Canals.   The sys-
tem of inland waterways of which the Rhine is the main artery owes
its importance to its hinterland and its direction.   Because the Rhine flows
through an extremely populous and progressive region and toward the
center of the world's activities, the Germans and Dutch have found it
worth while to deepen and broaden it; to increase its navigable length
by canalizing certain parts; to straighten out the windings; to provide
cables to pull ships up through the strongest currents; and to make pro-
vision for the regulation of floods.   To take further advantage of this
excellent waterway, the Germans have built many canals to connect the
Rhine with the Weser, Elbe, and other rivers farther east.   The canals
greatly enlarge the hinterland, and enable traffic to move east and west
as well as more nearly north and south along the line of the main rivers.
Thus goods from the Vistula River can be carried to Holland by inland
waterways without breaking bulk.   The Rhine and the German canals
well illustrate the'tendency of commerce to aim straight at the most thickly
settled industrial regions.

(3)  The Superior Inland Waterway of the Yangtze.   The Yangtze
River fulfills the conditions of a good waterway to a remarkable degree.
It is so broad and deep that even without artificial improvement ocean
steamers of 6,000 tons can usually reach Hankow, about 700 miles from
the coast. . In this stretch the windings are not particularly troublesome,
and the current is negligible, for the river falls only an inch per mile.
Although floods raise the river 40 or 50 feet at Hankow, they do not
seriously hinder traffic.   In fact, for these 700 miles, the advantages for
navigation are little inferior to those of the Amazon, while the hinterland
is far superior.   Above Hankow small steamers can go another 300 miles'
to Ichang, where the river is still only 130 feet above sealevel.   Then
rapids intervene for 350 miles.   Modern boats can indeed steam up them
except at low water, but they are troublesome.   Nevertheless, so large
is the river, so excellent its direction, and so rich and populous the
Szechuan hinterland that for hundreds of years Chinese coolies on the
river bank have laboriously dragged junks up the rapids.   The stream is
again easily navigable, higher up.